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In tftei late 1 960' s , the* fields Of social and educational; 

-., -i ■■■yM''" ' ■ . " . ■ V 'V^-- ■ • . ' ^. I \ ■ ■ 

/p's'yibology found iin intersection whi chS^enerated enormous ; 

; 'piiidifessiorial. and public interest. Involv'ed was the possi^Bi-lUy? 

' ±>hat^/teacher beliefs about student perforniance« coul d operate .- 

■S as what f-lerton tVsS?) called self-fu-lfni'1ng prophecies. -Mor^, 

V *• ■ \\ V- ' " . ■ ' ' • " - -iw - ' 
• . ■ specifically, interest was taken in wfiether teacheR« bel i ef's 

• about future student achi e vement' coul d" act ual l y '1 n fl uence how 
■ students eventual ly :performed., The most vi s-ibl-e injves«^i gation 
. " i nto the teacher prophesy was Rosenthal and JacObson ' s ( 1 968) ' . 
• Pyqmalfori i.n the Cla'^srOom . v . , 

■ " By the early t970's, this intersection had essen:tially . 
' i disappeared. Social psychologists Intere'Sted in the educational ' 
''' context ha'd sub-sti'tuted c&us,af attributions as the cognition of 
, choice. (Weiner and' col l egues , ' 1971 ) and had returnied to the more 

traditional workpVace , .the 1 aboratory . Educational psychol ogi s«ts , 
.meanwhile, maintained a keen interest ,1n expectation effects and, 

V ,' fo-r the most 'part, continued to research the question In natural-. 

„i sti c sett-i ngs . * ' / ' ' - -■' 

■ \' ■ ■ ' ' ^ . - ' 

' - The overriding' purpose of the efforts I am ab-out to describe 

has been the reintegration of social .theory and educational 

research. , Specifically, attribution theory is used to provide , . 

the explanatory links needed to make the expectation communication 

•.process understandable; 'To begin, a model for teacher exp;ect|tion 

communication will be presented which uses attribution theory ■ , 

.and concepts as expl an|tor^, 1 1 nks in the communication process . 

(cf. Cooper, 1-979). Then, ^a set of data will be presented which 
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addresses both tiie comniunicatiori process, end 'the .gf.neral tty> of 
Vttfibution . t to in-clasS, face- to- face, teacher-stude-nt 

relations . , \ ; 

A Model for Teacher Expecta ti on Communlvca t i on ' r ^ 

^ Figure 1' summarizes hov/ the expectati on. process mighl proceed. 
The model begins with the CQnten tion tha t /tea-chers- forni differ" 
enti al expectat'i pns for student •performance. The fact that 

performahce expectations var'y: is beyond argument. The point is 

. ♦ ' — . . ^ . ' -. ' • ^ 

ma^e here to insure tha*t we begin v/i th tfte teacheir' s " raw data" ^ 
and that the process ' non - recurs i ve nature is made explicit. 

• The mo'del ne^t pro-poses that, not only teachers form ' . 
differential perceptio-hs of students, but theylalso cogni.tively 
di s ti ngul sh bet'v/aen cl ass rp,om interaction contents . S peci f i cal Ty r 
classroom situations differ in the amount of personal controT \ 
they allow a teacher^ and .teachers may be aware ^tha t such' - 
dl^fferences exist. In teacher-initiated interactions i for instance 
the teacher has chosen the question and the student who is to 
respond. In student-ini tiated interaction's i^on the other hand, 
the child has at least phrased the question and has determined 
to some exten't that he or she will be^inyolved. Presumably, thepi 
jfnost teachers will feel the greatest degree o'f personal control ^ 
over what an interaction will ^be about and when it will occur 
when they themsel ves are initiators. . ; ^ 

The magnitude of ' si tuational distinctions in control should 
depend.on student char? eristics as, well. In ' partiicular, hl^h 
expectation students art probably viewed by teachers as generally 
more con trol Tabl e^ than \1 ow expectation students. ^ Control of low 



expectation sftudents may be mere situationa'lly depenSent* Teachers 
may feel their own initiati.ons toward si ows' p-rovide perceptibly 
more' control for themselvejs than when ylow students do the 
initiating. More Importartt, teachers may-- be! i eve that the more 
control *Dven slow s;tudents a context a f'f o rds them, the more -likely 
it is that the exchange will be fruitful, f ' ' ' • ' 

. / "'This 'pemonal control notion provides the: link between \ . 
expectati o.ns and - b served' pa tterns o f- cl a s sroom f eedback- and 
climate. Specifically, teachers can ■maxinii ze co:ptrol pyer slow 
students' by inKibiting shows' i ni tiati ons ; Such a strategy woU;ld 
entail the use of simple reinforcement principles. The teachir '^ 
i rtcreases personal control . through the creations of an uhrewardi ng 
■socloemotional envl rofimen't and the 'rel ati ve infrequerit use of 
praise and freer use of cr^iticism in Intiractions with lows. 
Work by Rosenthal (1 974) /apd by Brophy a|id Good ( 1 974): indicates 
that such expectation differences In feedback and climate do 
exist in samples of classrooms. ^ , ,• 

• The use of feedback and cl Imate to control" interactions' has 
other- ImpVicati ons , however. A control strategy meahs high and 
Towstudents are evaluated using d1 fferent contingencies .,, I'ome . 
teachers may. tend not to praise strong efforts from 1 ows jbecause - 
praise will^ reduce futuVe: personnel centrol by encouraging slow 
student, imtiatioJis . feachers may also tend to be more critical; 
of weak efforts from lows since criticism Increases future 
control, in evaluating highs, teachers may dispense pra-1se,and 
oftticism rtore dependent on exhibited effort, s, 1 nee 'future contre 1 
o.f hi\a-hs' behavior, is less of an 'Issue. As has. been argued by 



Baro-n . (1 9,77 i 1 979) ,' . this d'ifferentUV contingency y 
s has implication's for attrlb'^ •Attribution 

y eroposes . that, re 1 nf ordem^nt is .primarily a function of * 
crived ef fc^rt si nc8 .th1 s tnteriiai but anstabl e ;c.ause 1 mpt ie 
fut4/^e bjefVaviOf caiy be shaped; The Qommunication modeV iTowever* , 
in fa 04-^ to- fc 



IS that m Ta&e-^to-face c'la^s^room the use of ^ 

tri^orcanieni as a control device supersedes Its use as an Jndlcant 
of effort. Reinforcement will be used by S^eacher as an aid 
1rH\€lassrocrm management until the teacher ;bei1eves^ ^tudents will 



beh^tfve in a satisfactory manner wl thout^it. Only, tnen vn 1 1 
%fe1nfQrcemenJ; use refTect the contingency prescribed by Broader 
social values^namel^y that strong effort Is good and' Weak effort 



? The empirical demortstratipn^ I v/ill describe shortly addresses 
the questioh o.f -what attributions covary. with in-class yf^nforce-' 
fiient * - . \ '\ 

It is a-^rgued, thea^ tha t/nega ti ^e climate and fleedback/ 
pa.tterns for lov/ expectation students Increase teacher contVsjf 
over v/hen ijiteracti ons wi th these students wiTI occilir, Howsve>\, 
the control strategy also means |lows wvll seek less 11 ntera.ction,, 
with the teacher and teacher feedbac^k to lows will bW less 
ef fort-co^nt 1 ngent than feedback to hl^hs* The sustaining of low 
expectation student ptrformanceM's viev/ed tov be a .relult of 
^•these di f fe rent ;f eedback contingencies , 

Numero us s tudi e s repo rt that studen^ts who .are hiigh 1n achieve- 

-. ^ ■ . - ■ ' - ' ^ • ■ 1 . . « 

ment moti va tion believe that ef fo rt'^ahd per'f orrnance o^tcoine ' 

cpvary {e.g., Kuklas 1972), They^ believe the^a-rder ihey try 

the. moTe likely they are to' succeed.. Students low in lachievement 



inoti vatfion perceive' 1 ess effort-outcome cdvariation. No matt-er 
how har4; .they* tr./^ perceive themselves as l#ss 

ab'te'to infTuerrce the outcomes' *of their 'performance. .'This percep- ; 
tipn on; the part o'f low expecta'ti on -students may be an accurate 
reflectipn of their classroom enyironment. A greater^use of 
fee^b.QCk by teachers to cont^rol .interactions wi th lQwi-^may J-ead 
to a l^esser b.e>ief on their part that effort can bring success. 

-Tb complete the expectation 'communi cation process^ the 
effects of percei ved, noncon'tingent 'reinforcement need to be '^^ • 
stated, i t 1 ttle. perceived ef^^rt-outcome covariati 0 appears .to ^ 
lead to.megative.'&ffect and attitude towards 'tasks presented,- 
less, persi stjence in the fac't of fail ure, and finallyV a greater : 
incidence' of ,-fai 1 urd . •Wi'th the transl ation-o f student b-el iefsT ^ ' 
into student p^rforfnance ' the expectation communication model is ' 
conipl eted . " - , ' * . ^ ^ 

Method ' ■ • . . 

We have' recently finished' a two-y,ear study' whi ch attempted ' 
to test most of the mo'deKJ-inks in a single sample of class.rooms. 
I would like to refer to 'a, set of data from this study which asks 
•the-question "Do teacher .attributions correl ate ' wi tH the use of 

' . ' * . ... ■■ - ' 

af fecti ve f eedbackV and ff,'so, are the a ttri buti on- feedback ' 
relations different for^st.udents at different expectation levels?" 
The data involved was ob^tained from .sixt^ea thir^, fourth and 
fifth grade classrooms', with tv/el ve" s'tudents studied ineach class 
The si-xtben classr^ooms were drawn from five schools serving 
mostly white,' middle and Tower middle class families . Eacb 
classroom was pbserved for about eight h-ours, at tjiree times of the 



school year, .during Fall .Winter and Spring. Among many 
behaviors absenved and^ recorded were the frequency o.f., student ■ 
appropri'ate- and i happiTOpri ate respondi ng arvd the frequency of • 
teachei^^praisev criticisiti, and ignoring of these responses. At 
three corre*6pondmg times durvng the year ' the teaohers- were asked ; 
to provide causal attributions for the observed student's 
successes and fai 1 ures . I n the . fashion descri bed by Cooper ah 
Barger (19SL0) teach-ers p>^ov1deci open-ende^d^ attributions. They 
then assigned percentages to each cause dependent on how frequently 
the attribution explained the student's performance. Causes 
were then placed by two coders in lb one of eleven categories, 
as shown in Figure 2. For the analyses that follow, these eleven. . 
categories v/ere reduced to five more substantive types. Thus, 
eacCof the twelve students in each class had ten percentage : 
scores, with five related to success and five to failure. 

To inves-tigate the relations between sutcess attributions 
and praise, classrooms v/ere grouped according, to. whether the 
teacher used a 'relatively large amount or a relatlyely small 
amount of pr-ai se per appropriate respons^^ That is, teacher's averag 
praile usage was first residual ized using the average appropriate 
responses in the classroom as predictor. Residuals were then 
"used to assign teachers to high and low praising groups. This 
variable served as a between-cl assrooms factor. A similar procedure 
was used to classify students within each classroom into relatively 
high and' low praise-receivers. Also- two within-class expecta- 
tion groups were formed. The six students who teachers ranked . ' ^ 
highest oh verbal ability and general potential formed the high 



HexpectatiDn grou-p and the six rank^'d >owes,t*formed^i^the Tow , 

")|^xpe^tatio^^^ For fai l ure ^attri bution analyses ^ qritici sm, , 

^fand ignpring of responses provided a composite res i dual 1 zecl , 

'/measure tp pi ace, teachers atid students. 1nt:o groups . The residual- 

;::!1zation procedure ineans co^mpa ri sons are between the relati ve 

■ ^1 i kl t hood , on any s i n gl e ^re s pon se% of givihg or recei vi ng affect, 

In^sence, t hen , s tt^d^n t s v/ere categorized as to (1) v/hether 

thevr teacher gsneral ly use^ more or 1 e?s prai se and criticism^ 

'than other. teachersrCZ) whether they received generally more ^ 

; ' or l ess prai se or cri ti ci sm ^th-an thei r classmates , and ( 3) . whether 

' tnei r teacher had hel at i vel y h i gh or' low expectation for them, > ^ 

This meant one .between- and two within-class distinctions could 

be tested. The analyses 0^ the attribution data were conducted 
, . ^ . " ■ ^ ' " . *^ 

/ separately for the three times of the school year. This* was 

I done so that classrooms and students could be reel ass i f ied^ a t 
each time to increase power. Finally, a rather complfcated 
scheme was used to decide what results were worthy of reporting. 
To addrtess all the rel e ven t i s s ues wou Vd consume mostjof my time, 
so^ if interest is strong, I "can discuss these later./ 
Results • / 

•Between - CJ ass room Relations. The analyses of attributions 
for successful outcomes revealed few noteworthy between-class 
relations. Causal citations and the .teacher ' s general frequency, 
of praise dispensation werj essentially unrelated, though two 
categories ought to be mentioned These are presented in TaWe 1. 
In the Fall, teachers who used more praise cited internal stable 
factors as the cause o'f their students' performances more, often 



than did low praise users. However, this tendency was not as 

pronounced in the Winter and wa;; »sevqrs6d in the Spring. Only^ ' 

one causal 'category for, success attrl Butions produced a consistent 

direction of relation thro'ughbut. the gchobl year. Teachers 

who cited external teacher-rel at#d factors as more often causing^ 

their students successes used less praise than low perceived 

-1 nvol vemeYit teachers. The negative relation between general ■ 

teacher^ praising and perceived personal' involvement in outcomes 

was found in the Fal 1 , Winter and Sprjng, but the relation never 

reac^i^ed the status of a statistical trend. 

The betweenrcl assro'"oiii effects proved more robust for failure 
attributions and criticism. Table 2 presents the means underlying 
two apparent relations between teachers' general criticism usage 
and their causal perceptions. Specifically, teachers who used the 
most criticism felt students .failures were less often caused by 
deficiencies in internal stabl e factors and more. often caused 
by a lack of Jmmodiate effort. The immediate effort category 
means in Spring were not consistent with this conclusion. In 
general, however, the 'internal stable and Immediate effort results 
are sOpportlve of the achievement attribution model. ^ 

thi n -CI a s rcom Rel ations . Several relations emerged « 
involving attributions fo^ success and whether or not a student 
receivea fnore or less praise than his or her classmates. 
Surprisingly, the relation between Immediate effort and praise - 
displayed In Table 3 was opposite to that predicted by attrlbu-. 
tion theory. Students whg received the most praise were least 
likely to; have iTFrnrediate effort cited as the cause of their 
successes, though the ^lation approached significance only in 



spring. Also ' uilpredicted were a main e,ffect and interactions 
Involving the external ^teacher-related category.. The underlying 
means' are presented in^ Tabl e 4. ,^ „ 

First, and in general , those students whose^dcesses we 
seen by their teachers as more often -caused by teacher-related . 
factors Mere also' the stud'ents ,v/ho recei ved the most praise. 
This tr*end was apparent i n- Fall and Wi nter w1 th consi stent 
means' in Spring^. The si gni fi cant i nteraction reveal od that the 
strengt'h of' this within-cTass relati.on majb be mediated by the 
teacher's expectati'pn for .the student. At all three times of the 
school year, low expectatio.n students showed the. relation between 
teacher causes and praise to a greater degree than did high 
expectation students. The interaction reached significance only 
in Winter, however. Thus; if praise in classrooms is' dependent 
on high teacher involvement, this may be more true for low than, 
high- expectation students. 

I The analyses also revea.led several expectation main effects 
and one cross-'level i n.teract i on . These are of only tangential 
'•interest to us here so their speci f i cs - wi 1 1 be passed over to N 
save /time. 

Pi scuss i o n ■ - 

• In sum, then, this' study produced quite a few interesting 

I • 

findings. With regard to variation-among classrooms, it was 
.found that teachers who used relatively more criticism per. 
interaction were those who less often cited internal stab.le- 
causes and more often cited immediate effort causes for stude^nt 
failure. Also, teachers who' were freest wi th pra i se. were those 



who least oftenr reported successes were due to ^e;^hal teacher , 
-related fa<ators ;''^%Hese results are perfectly? c'o|s1stQnt with • 
achievement" a.ttribution theory as descri bed by g||t1er and 

COlleguesMl.971 ) .,■ ,' " ' ' ^ . ' . ' . " 

^hr .resul ts'pertaining-td within-classroom'ptlcesses were 

'cjuite 'aifferent, 'howevpr. . Students who were most freely praised 

,v/.erE those whole .^success^s- were 1 east of ten due, to internal 
stable ca-usfis' and nisM * ^ tenV due to teacher- re'la te| cjiuses . / 
Thi<; is^t, relation is opposite to. that found for -the •samp 
attributions at the between-class level . • TJie - mo re f requen tl y a 

'student's successes, were seen as implying a' positive teacher \ 
influence, the more freely the studen-t wis pra i-sed , j-el ati ve to 
classmates. In addition, the strength of this relation was 
mediatetl by the teache'Ms'.expectatidn for. the student^ s prform- 
ance. The: degree to which praise and teacher-related causes 
covarie* was greater for low than high expectation students.- 

From this datk, .then, what conclusions can' be drawn about 
attributvpn theory^and expectation Communication? In 'general, 
the result|.se-6m to clearly support the notion that feedback 
is effort = cdntingent when teacher averag-e feedt)a,ck use is at 
issue. This seems reasonable, since these averages. may not be 
responsive to' the daily requirements of classroom management. - 
When one exami nes how' tea c he r s distribute reinforcement within 
a cTas-sroom, however, there is no evidence that these deviations 
from the mean are effort=related.^ Rather, students Vhose causes 
.^or success most often imply the teacher has had a positive ' 
influence are given freest praise. . , " 
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The data also genei^lly supported the- expectation communi- 
cation model . I*T a manner perhaps even stronger than suggested 
by -the modol, a teacher concern, with per-sonal control qmerged' 
from the data. The model proposed that high expectation student 
retnforce,;;ent might be more o Wo rt . con 1 1 ngent than re i^n f o rcemen t 
to lows. This- relation did not" appear but a no the r „ .po ten t i a 11 y 
mere support ive relation, did emerge, It was foijnd^iat low 
expectation student feedback' nay be more contingent than high's 
feedback on folluwing to a c n e i' d i re c t i o n s and'working at 
appropriai.. la.ki,. If thl. the tdbe. 1 uws nuiy^be learmny 

that their successt;^ .re causud mo , u uttun ttian fiiyh;, Mictesse. 
by help from abudienuu lu the l^o^M^r. LUarly, thl. kind 

Of (.oynition would luaJ Lu thu .dine dl^tinctlun in ^..^ m . . uf 
persuruil control bdwuen gfi^ and luws prt^diLlud by thu uxpecta^ 
tion iiiodeK Ullhncauly. thciu cuuld H^udiLi a .u^Uinniy 

of d 1 f ( C i L t i I 1 u V ci 1 b i 

th i b d i f f 0 1 u 111 L c ciL fic ) re i 11 f u r ^enit:M I c u lU i n g ii t y 
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pQrf*ormfince 
Ou^cofTies 



TedcHer^ 
Cofw;! of 

Content, 
Timing and 

Dkiration 
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_ Fi gure .2 ^ '■- . • 

Categories Used to Relate Teacher Attributions and Affective Feedback 

f \ 



I. Attribution Categories 

* 1 . . 1 nte r-na1 Sla b 1 e Ca uses 
Abi 1 1 ty 

Previous E xpe ri e n ce 

A c q u i red Characteristic s 
(habits, attitude's,, 
.self perception ) 



4 . 



t a I) 1 e Eft 0 rjt sej 



ftaOTe Effort 

Interest in the 
Subject Matte r 



I ninied i ctU E f fort Causes 
Immediate Effort 
Attention 

r 

T e a cJiex_ijiS:iJLt iliiH!^ 

Directions. and Instructions 

if 

Task 



5 . O^hep I X tern a 1 £aui 
F a ni i 1 y 

Oilier Students 



1 I , f 1%L I 1 vu htuUbaLk Catugu 



f A t f UL, Li ve 



StudeiiL^' Kc 1 a L 1 /e ■ Recept 1 un o 

Ft.t.^bcick rollowing a Response 



Tea c be r b ■ 
RelatlvG U: 
of Affect 
Fo^l l^O-wi ng 
a Student 
Relponse 



L D w 



High T ea c lie r 



1 0 V/ T ea c fic r 
ExpLjctdtion 



L 0 w 



H"i gh "Tc^ac her 
E x^pu^ ta tj£n 



L Dw' Tea 
E X p e c t c\ 



Cher 
t i nn 



Note, 1 



Teachprs and students V/oru cdtugorized ./^ 
/and criticism and for each time of the school year . 



p ra 1 s 
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Table 1 



between-Cl assroom Relations 
Involving A Teacher's Average Use of Praise 
Bnd Average Citation of Di fferent ^ Causes for Success 



Teacher's Use of Praise. 



% of Student Successes 
. Attributed to^: 



Less iT ii a n 
0 1 h d 1^ T e a J 1 e r s 



More T h a n 
Other Tcacliers 



(ability; p re v i ou s ■ 
exper i ence V acqu j rod 
chai^acterisLics) 



Teacher- R el a te d Cajj s e s 

{ fol lowed di rections 
^ g 0 0 cf instruction; g 



p p r 0 p r i a t e tasks) 




Fal 1 
Winter 
Sp r i fi 9 

Fal 1 
Winter 
S p r i n g 



28/9 
32, 1 
33.4 

13.7 
14.8 
19.6 



46.4 
34 . 0 



^,5 

8,2 
14.2 



Notes. 1 



At 
rel 
V/ e r 
for 
app 

At 
re I 
ex I 
The 



all t 

a t i ve 
e a 1 s 
thei 
r 0 a c h 

ci 1 1 t 
a t i V G 
o r fi a 1 
re 1 a 



h r Q e 
1 y , inu 
0 t li 0 
r s t u 
e (] si 

n f ee 
ly lu 

t U d C 

t i 0 n 



t i me s 
re pr 
s e V/ h 
d e fi t s 
9 n 1 f i 

t i lilU b 

s s p 
\\ eve r 



of the school year, teachers who used 
ciise (per apprupriate student re^porse) 
0 niost often cited ihternal stable causub 
' succo^ses. In winter, this relation 
cance (F(l ,H)-2.44, p < J5) . 



I e d L h e I b u 5 tr d 

who niost uftan citeu 



u f Ihu Schuu I yt^ci r , 

a i s L v/e t e d 1 s o those 
Qlcitud causes for ttit^ir btuduntb' Succossub 
approached significance. 
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Table 2 

' Betv;ee''n-Cl assrobm Relations ^ 
Involving a Teacher's Average Use of Negative 
Feedbtick and Average CUation of 
Different Causes for Failure 



Teacher's -Use of Negati ve ' Feedback 



- ■ , ' I n c c T hn n Mo '"0 Than 



T ntprnal -SJ,ci_bU C a uj e 5 Fall 



20.3 • ■ 9-« 



( 1 a c k 0 f ct b i 1 i ^ ; Winter 9 . 4 • ^3.9 

i n 0 X p G r i e n c Q b a d -j 

habits aird attitudes) spring ' 34.0 ■ ^^-^ 



Immediate CLiiLXA Ca i.iso a fall 



37.3' " 47-6 



(lack of attcnU'on- v/ inter 34.7 " 60.0 

not. t>e,i n g pr e [) a r t; d 

for the task)'" Spring 3B.0 35.3 



'"^"^ '■ 'ela Lory Uss neqat.vu r e e d b. c K • ( p e r inLerucLion) wore 
1 0 tho 0 who-..ost often cited- internal stobU oau.e. 
' l;"th^"r\tud.nts-fanuros(Fan ^ ( 1 1 A ) ^ 2 . 7 5 p <^13, 

Winter F( 1,14)^4 Ju. p < .07, SpMng F ( 1 . 1 4 ) ■ 3 . 4 J . p <. . U J ) . 

. At'nll three tln,.s ul lb. ^Uiuul yu... teathui. who u.cd 
^ rel^. nu.- ne^.tiv. r..db.u. w.rc also tbu.e who ,nu. 
^flercitcd TacK of nr.neui.tu .ffurt a. o c.usu ur th.i, 
studciHts' failuics. The lulatlun was stdt^titd I) 
significant in Wint.r ( F ( 1 , 1 3 ) = 4 , / 0 . p^^.Ub), The bpMny 
means were not Lonsisient with lf:fc finuing. 
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Table ^ 

' With1n-Cl a*ssroom Relations 
Involving a Teacher's Relative Use of Praise _ 
Toward Different Students and the Icacher s Citation 
of Bifferent Causes for the Student's. Success 

Student's Reception of Praise 



% of S t u d e n t ' s S u c c e s s e s 
Attributed to: 



Less Than 
0 1 It e r' Students 



M 0 re T h a n 
Other Student s 



Ijnmecl U to LlfoLt 

(paying a 1 1 e n t i o n ; 
being, p re [Hi ce d 
for the task) 



Not! 



Fal'l 
W i n t e r 
S p r i n g 



25.7 
33. 6 
2 8.3 



24. 2 



32.5 



22.8 



At all three times ot the s c hoo 1 . y e d r , studuiu. whu were 
praised relatively more (per a pp.ro p r i a te ■ re s po n s e than , 
thcir classniates were those whose successes were ]uhs, 
often seen caused by iminodiate effort factor _ .n 
Spring, this relation approached s i gni f i ^.a ncc . ( t U J O - 

3 . 01 , p < . n ) . , \/ 
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table 4' 



Within-Classroom Relations Involving a 
Different Students, the Teacher's 



a^id the Teacher's Citation of Different Causes for Student 



Teacher's Relative Use of Praise Toward 
Relative Expectation for- Students 

Success 



Teacher's ExD'ectation for the Student 



X 



f students' Successes 
Attributed to: 



High Q% T h a n _ 0 t_h c r S t u d e n t s 

More Praise Less Praise 
Than Qther Students 



Lov/er Than Other Students 

More Praise Less Praise 
Than Other Students . 



Teacher - Rel ated Causes 

^fpllowed directions; 
good instruction; 
appro pr i ate tasks) 



Fall . 5.23 
Winter 2.92 
Spring 11.40 



4.04, 

0.67 f 
1 .25 



21 ,94 
3 0,01 
25.08 



15.21 
1 1 . ?i 

20. 04 



Note. 1 



At all three times, of the year, those students whose successes were seen by their 
teachers as more often caused by tea cher- rel a ted factors were also the students 
who-roce1ved most praise. The relation was significant in Fall ( F (-l , 1 4 ) = 3 . 2 0 , 
p <.10) and Winter ( F ( 1 , 1 3) =9 . 68 , p<.01). In addition, low expectation cty.dents 
showed the rel ati on- to a greater extent' than high expectation students at ^11 
three times of the school year, with a significant interaction present in 
Winter^l.H^ = 11.29, .p < .005 ). 



school year, .during Fall .Winter and Spring. Among many 
behaviors obsenved and' recorded were -the, f requency o.f. _student 
appropri'ate- and i happ»>opri ate respondi ng arvd the frequency of • 
teachei^^prai se , cri ti ci sfn, and ignoring of these responses. At n 
three corre*6pond1n^g times durvng the year ' the teaohers- were asked ; , ' 
to provide causal attributions for the observed student's 
successes and fai 1 ures . I n the . fashion descri bed by Coop£ ' 
Barger (19fiL0) teach-ers' p>^ov1deci open-ende^d^ attributions. They 
then assigned percentages to each cause dependent on how frequently 
the attribution explained the student's performance. Causes 
v/ere then placed by two coders in lb one of eleven categories, _ 
as shown in Figure 2. For' the analyses that follow, these eleven. - 
categories were reduced to five more substantive types. Thus, 
eacCof the twelve students in each class had ten percentage : 
scores, with five related to success and five to failure. 

To inves-tigate the relations between sutcess attributions 
and praise, classrooms v/ere grouped according, to. whether the 
teacher used a 'relatively large amount or a relatlyely small 
amount of prai se per appropriate respons^^ That is, teacher's average 
praise usage was first residual Ized using the average appropriate 
responses in the classroom as predictor. Res 1 dual s we re then 
used to assign teachers to high and low praising groups. This 
variable served as a between-cl assrooms factor. A similar procedure , ■ 
was used to classify students w1th1n each classroom into relatively 
high and' low praise-receivers. Also- two within-class expecta- 
tion groups were formed. The six students who teachers ranked . ' ^ 
highest oh verbal ability and general potential formed the high 
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lexpectatiDn grou^) and the six rank-e'd >owes^*formed^-^the Tow , 
|ii.xpectFtTon group. For failure^'attribiitTon analyses, qriticism. , 
fand ignpring of responses provided a composite res1dual1zeci , 
measure tp pi ace, teachers atid st^uden tsfi nt;o groups . The residu^il- 
Mization procedure fneans co^mpa ri sons are between the relati ve 
n i kl t hood , on any ■ s i ngl e ^response^ of giving or receiving affect, 

In *llsence, t hen , s ti^d^n t s v/erfe categorized as to (1) v/hether 
thevr teacher general ly use-d more or 1 e?s prai se and criticism . _ 
than other. teachers^ (2) whether they received generally more ^ 
or 1 ess pra i se 0 r cri t i ci snwt h-an thei r cl a ssma tes , and ( 3) . whether 
their teacher had rel at i vel ^ h i gh or' low expectation for them, > 
This meant one -between- and two within-class distinctions could 
be tested. The analyses the attribution data were conducted 
separately for the three times of the school year. ThiS' was 
done so that classrooms and students could be reel ass i f ied^ a t 
each time to increase power. Final ly, a rather complfcated 
scheme was used to decide what results were worthy of reporting. 
To address all the rel even t i s s ues would consume mostjof my time^ 
so^ if interest is strong, I "can discuss these later./ 

Results • / . 

•Between - QJ ass room Relations. The analyses of attributions 
for successful outcomes revealed few noteworthy between-class 
relations. Causal citations and the .teacher ' s general frequency, 
of praise dispensation werj essentially unrelated, though two 
categories ought to be mentioned These are presented in TaWe 1. 
In the Fall , teachers who used more praise cited internal stable 
factors as the cause oT their students' performances more, often 
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f than did low praise users. However» this tendency was not as 

'■ •< ' ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ ' ' ■ ' ■ • » ■ ' ' ' 

pronounced in the Winter and was; nevqrs^d in the Spring. Only^ • 

one causal 'category for, success attri Butions produced a consistent • 

direction of relation thrdughbut. the gchool year. Teachers ■ '* , 

who cited external teacher-rel at#d factors as more often causing^ 

their students successes used less praise than low perceived 

-1 nvol vemeYit teachers. The negative relation between general ■ 

teacher^ praising and perceived personal' involvement in outcomes • 

• was found in the Fal 1 , W1-nter and Sprjng, but the relation never 

reached the status of a statistical trend. 

The betweenrcl assro'"oiii effects proved more robust for failure . 

attributions and criticism. Table 2 presents the means underlying 

two apparent relations between teachers' general criticism usage 

'and their causal perceptions. Specifically, teachers who used the 

most criticism felt students failures were less often caused by • 

deficiencies in internal stabl e factors and more. often caused 

by a lack of ^immediate effort. The immediate effort category 

means in Spring were not consistent with this conclusion. In ' .. 

generaU however, the 'internal stable and Immediate effort results 

are sCipportive of the achievement attribution model. ^, 

thi n -CI a s rcom Rel ations . Several relations emerged « 

involving attributions fo^ success and whether or not a student 

receivea fnore or less praise than his or her classmates. • 

Surprisingly, the relation between Immediate effort and praise - 

displayed In Table 3 was opposite to that predicted by attribu-. 

tion theory. Students whg received the most praise were least 

likely to; have iTFinTediate effort cited as the cause of thqlr 

successes, though the ^lation approached s.ignificance only in 
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spring. Also ' urtpredicted \yere a main e,ffect and interactions 
Involving the e-xternal ^teacher-related category.. The underlying 
means' are presented 1 n^ Tabl e 4 . 

Firsthand in general , those students whose ^dcesses ^w^^ 
seen by their teachers as more often -caused by teacher-related 
factors Mere also' the stud'ents ,v/ho recei ved the most praise. 
Th-is tr*end was apparent i n- Fall and Winter w1 th consi stent 
means' in Spring^. The significant interaction reveal od that the 
strengt'h of' this within-cTass relati.on majb be mediated by the 
teacher's expectati'pn for .the student. At all- three times of the 
school year, low expectatio.n students showed the. rel ation between 
teacher causes and praise to a greater degree than did high 
expectation students. The interaction reached significance only 
in Winter, however. Thus; if praise in classrooms is' dependent 
on high teacher involvement, this may be more true for low than, 
hi gh- expectation students. 

I The analyses also revea.led several expectation main effects 
and one cross-'level i n.teract i on . These are of only tangential 
'•interest to us here so their speci f i cs - wi 1 1 be passed over to N 
save /time. 

Pi scuss i o n ■ - 

• In sum, then, this' study produced quite a few interesting 

f • " ■ . 

findings. With regard to variation-among classrooms, it was 

found that teachers who used relatively more criticism per. 

interaction were those who less often cited internal stab.le' 

causes and more often cited immediate effort causes for stude^nt 

failure. Also, teachers who' were freest wi th pra i se. were those 



who least oftenmported successes were due to e;#erhal teacher 
-■related fa{Stors /'"^^riese results are perfectly co|sisten^t with 

■■■■ i i' t: 

achievement" attribution theory as desc ri bed by ^|r1er and 



col legues (1971)., , ' x^hW". - " 

^ jfhr .resul ts' pertaining- td within-classroom ;'p 

cjuite 'aifferent, 'howevpr. . Students who were most freely praised 
were those whole .^success^s- were 1 east of ten due, to internal 
stable ca-usfis' and nisM * ^ tenV due to teacher- re'l.a te| cjiuses . / 
Thi<; is^t, rela'tlon is opposite to. that found for -the •samp 
attributions at the between-class level . • TJie - mo re f requen tl y a 
'student's successes, were seen as implying a' positive teacher ; 
Influence, the more freely the studen-t wis pra i-sed , j-eVati ve to 
classmates. In addition, the strength of this relation was 
mediatetl by the teache'Ms'.eKpectatidn f or. the student^ s prform- 
ance. The;degrce to which praise and teacher-related causes 
covarie* was greater for low than high expectation students.- . 

From this datk, .then, what conclusions can- be drawn about 
attributvpn theory^and expectation Communication? In 'general » 
the result|.se-6m to clearly support the notion that feedback 
is effort = cdntingent when teacher averag-e feedt)a,ck use is at 
issue. This seems reasonably, since these averages. may not be 
responsive to'the daily requirements of classrooffl m.anagement. - 
When one exami nes how' teachers distribute reinforcement within 
a c7as.sroom, however, there is no evidence that these deviations 
SXOm the mean are effort=related.^ Rather, students Vhose causes 
•Cfor success most often imply the teacher has had a positive ' 
influence are given freest praise. . , " 



